

CON • . 

ii: that be not convincement enough, let him weigh the other 
a ^°* Decay of Piety. 

ConvFncible. adj. [from convince . ] 

1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
often eredted fuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 

Broum’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
Convincingly, adv. [from convince.'] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to produce con- 
viction. 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly , that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The refurredtion is fo convincingly attefled by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumftances, that they who confider and weigh 
the teftimony, at what diftance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the refurredtion than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Convincingness, n.f. [from convincing .] The power of 
convincing. 

To CONVTVT. v. a. [ convivo , Latin.] To entertain ; to 
feaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firft, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 

7 here in the full convive you. Ska kef. Trcilus and Crejfida. 
Convi'val. } adj. [cmvivalis, Latin.] Relating to an er.ter- 
Convi'vial. ) tainment; feftal ; focial. 

I was the firfl who fet up feflivals ; 

Not with high taftes our appetites did force, 

But fill'd with converfation and difeourfe ; 

Which feafts, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 
Conundrum, n.f. A low jeft ; a quibble ; a mean conceit: 
a cant word. 

Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conj-indrum quaint. Philips. 

To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [convocc, Lat ] To call together; 

to fummon to an affembly. 

Convocation, n.f. [< convocation Latin.] 

1 . The acf of calling to an affembly. 

Diaphantus making a general convocation , fpake to them in 
this manner. Sidney . 

2. An aftembly. 

On the eighth day (ball be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev. xxiii. 20. 

3. An affembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters ec- 

clefiaftical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament con- 
fifls of two dillindl houfes, fo does this ; the one called the 
upper houfe, where the archbifhops and bifhops fit feverally 
by themfelves ; the other the lower houfe, where all the reft 
of the clergy are reprefented by their deputies. Cowel. 

I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our fpiritual convocation , 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his prcdeceffors part withal. Shakefpeare’s Henry W . 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thofe who met in convocalt n Still ngf. Def. ofDifc. on Ro. Jdoi. 
To CONVOKE, v. a. [ convoco , Latin.] To call together; 
to fummon to an affembly. 

Affemblies exercife their legiflature at the times that their 
ccnftitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way preferibed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Eaff, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope’s Odyffey , b. i. /. 354 - 

The fenatc originally confided all of nobles, the people 
beino- only convoked upon luch occafions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. „ 

To CONVOLVE, v. a. [ convolve , Latin.] To roll together ; 

to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. 

Us’d to milder Rents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domes, 

Convolv’d and agonizing in the duft. Tbomfon s Autumn. 
Convoluted, part, [of the verb 1 have found no examp e ] 
Twifted; rolled upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and 
infleaed. . . Woodward on Fojfds. 

Convolution, n.f. [convolution Latin.] . 

1. The aa of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the date of being 

rolled upon itfelf. . , , 

Gbferve the convolution of the (hid fibres in nil other g nnc 

in the fame or fome other manner. Crew’s Cofmol. b. i. c. 5. 
A thoufand fecret, fubtle pipes bedow, 

From which, by num’rous convolutions wound, 

Wrap’d with th ’attending nerve, and twided round. Blackm. 

2. The date of rolling together m company. 

And tofs’d wide round. 

O’er the calm fea, in convolution fwift 

The feather’d eddy doats. Tbomfon’ s Autumn , /. * 45 . 

To CON VOW. v. a. [ conveyer, Fr. from conviare , low Latin.] 

r y r as, he 


Milton. 


To accompany by land or fea for the fake of defence 
was convoyed byfhips of war. 


c o o 

Con vo y. n.f. [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 
the lad fy 11 able ; it is now on the fird.] 

1 . Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Sider, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is adidant, do not deep, 

But let me hear from you. Shakcfpeare’s Hamlet . 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done; at fuch a breach, at fuch a convoy. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himfelf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paffage to it. South’s Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way fecure. Dryd. Aureng. 
Convoy diips accompany their merchants ’till they may pm- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden’s Pref Dufrefnoy. 

2. The add of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing dar, 

I lhoot from heav’n to (five him fafe convoy. Milt. Par. Rrr 
Co' nusance. n.J\ [conoifance, French ] Cognifance; notice; 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONVULSE, v. a. [ convufus , Latin.] To give an irre- ' 
gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Cradl’d horrible, convuljing heaven and earth. Thpmf. Surnm. 
Convulsion, n.f [ convidfo , Latin.] 

1. A convulfon is an involuntary contradlion of the fibres and 

mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
didorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convulfon , the indiffe- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; commotion ; 
didurbance. 

All have been fubjebt to fome concufiions, and fallen under 
the fame convulfions of date, by diffentions or invadons. Temple. 
Convu'lsive. adj. [ convulff \ French.] That which produces 
involuntary motion ; that which gives twiches or fpafms. 

They are irregular and convulfve motions, or ftrugglings of 
the fpirits. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convulfve drife, 

And all the anguidi of departing life. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame. 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came : 

Her hair dood up ; convulfve rage pofiefs’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring bread. Dryd. 

In dlence weep. 

And thy convulfve forrows inward keep. Prior. 

CO'NY. n.f. [ kanin, Germ, connil or connin , Fr. cuniculus, 
Latin.] A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 

With a fhort-legg’d hen, 

Lemons and wine for fauce ; to thefe a cony 
Is not to be defpair’d of, for our money. Ben. Johnf. Epig. 
The hufbandman differs by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Cony-borough, n.f A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To Co'nycatch. v.n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againft your 
conycatching rafeals. Shakejp. Merry Jr ives of Windfor. 

Co'nycatcher. n.f. A thief; a cheat; a Iharper; a 
tricking fellow ; a rafeal. Now obfolete. 

To Coo. v. n. [from the found.] 7 o cry as a dove or pigeon. 
7’he dock-dove only through the fored cooes , 
Mournfully hoarfe. Tbomfon s Summer , /. 610. 

COOK, n. f [ coquus , Latin.] One whofe profeflion is to 
drefs and prepare vidhials for the table. 

One midrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurle, 
or his dry-nurle, or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, an 
his wringer. Skakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The new-born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquiiite- 
nefs of the fade. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-maid. n.f. [cook maid.] A maid that dreiies pro- 

vifions. , , . 

A friend of mine was lately complaining to me, that ms 
wife had turned off one of the bed cook-maids in England. 

Addijon’ s Freeholder , N°. 3 5 
Cook-room. n. f [cook and room.] A Room ;n which provi 
dons are prepared for the diip’s crew. 

To Cook. v. a. [ coquo , Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Who can but think, that had either o» the crinv 

been cooked to their palates, they might have change 

Decay of > 

2. To prepare for any purpofe. 

Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that, yo 

are welT cookt. Shat#*#' ft*** 

Co'okery. n.f. [from cook ] The art of dreflmg wfctua.s. 

Some man’s wit foum i 
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pound th’ art of cook’ry to delight his lelffe . _ 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, . . 

Than with the fword, famine, or pedflence 

Ev’rv one to cookery pretends. King 3 Art of U, c y . 
Thefe are the ingredients of plants before they are pie- 
pared by cookery. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

COOL. adj. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. ., , • 

He fet his leg in a pale- full, as hot as he could well endure 

it, renewing it as it grew cool. 

2 . Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 

Cool. n.f. Freedom from heat; foft and re defiling coldnefs. 
But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cool of yon high maible arch, , ~ , 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. . Aduijon s C a 0. 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, among the 
clews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air 
a frefnnefs. Addijon on Ancient Medals . 

7 o Cool. v. a. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1 . To make cool ; to allay heat. 4 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftead of ice, becaufe, as tney 
fay, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Addijon on Italy. 

'Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacid fruit, is 
coding, and very agreeable to the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Did. 

2. 7 o quiet paflion ; to calm anger; to moderate zeal. 

it is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ftrength may be reftor’d. 

With good advice and little medicine; 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool'd. Shak. Id. IV. 
He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufe he will be apt to fear fome ill effedf it may produce in 
cooling your love to him. Addifon’s Spectator, N c . 171. 

They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. 1 Swift. 

7 'o Cool. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paflion or inclination. 

My humour fliall not cool ; I will incenfe Ford to deal with 
poifon ;*I will pofl'efs him with yeilownefs. Sh. M. W. of W. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
I’m impatient ’till it be done ; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould cool. Congreve’s Old Batchelor . 

Co'oler. n.f. [from cool. ] 

j. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers are of two forts ; firft, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fepfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling ; and fecondly, 
fuch as, by particular vifeidity, or grofiiiefs of parts, give a 
greater confidence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo faft, and therefore will have 
lefs of that inteftine force on which their heat depends. 7 'he 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water ; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances producing 
vifeidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceffity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Ariuthn. on Aliments . 
2. A vefiel in which any thing is made cool. 

•Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade oft' into one or more 
coolers , or cool-backs, in Which leave the fullage behind, and 
let it run oft' fine. Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

Co'ollv. adv. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or {harp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought. 

And frefh bedew’d with ever-fpouting ftreams. 

Sits coolly calm. Tbomfon s Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without paflion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, are 
^ fitteft to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Cadi. ness. n. f [from cool.] 

J. Gentle cold ; a loft or mild degree of cold. 

d bis difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits; for cloves, and other fpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon’s Natural Hif or y. 

I he toad loveth {hade and coolnefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 

Gives a frefh coolnefs to the royal cup; 

J here ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 

I empers hot July with December’s froft. 

7 he jfheep enjoy the coolnefs of the {hade. 

2. \v -ant of affeflion ; difinclination. 

^ 1 hey parted with luch coolnefs towards each other, as if 
they darce hoped to meet again. Clarendon , b. viii. 

3 - v reedom from paflion. 

Loom, n.f 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2. that matter that. works out of the wheels of carriages. Bailey. 

3 - it is ufed ni Scotland for the ufelefs duft which °fa ls fr ' 
large coals. 9 
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Coomb, or Comb. n.f. [ cmblr, Fr. cumulus. Lab A 
Siinner. J A meafure of coi n containing four bufhels. Jfmu) 

COOP, n.f [iuype, Dutch.] . , . .. .. 

1. A barrel; a veffel for the prefervation of l.quids. 

2 Acao-e; a penn for animals ; as poultry or leep. 

When Gracchus was (lain, the fame day the ch.ckens refufed 
to eat out of the coop; and Claudius Fulcher underwent the 
like fuccefs, when he contemned the tripud.ary animations. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. c.li. 

There were a great many crammed capons 

ToCoop. %.*. [from the noun.] To Amt up in a narrow 
compafs ; to confine ; to cage ; to imprilon. 

That pale, that white- lac’d {hore,. _ • 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 

And coops from other lands her iflanders. Shakefp. K John 
The Englifhmen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, that he 
flirred not f and likewife held in ftrait fiegc the mant.me part 

of the tow’n. , Bac ? s H Z y 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 

rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is plundered an 
j L Eft range* 

cooped up. _ . n - 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your {hame is mown. 
Coop’d up a fecond time within your town ! 

Who dare not iffue forth in open field. Dryden s AfneiA. 

One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop’d up, he feem’d in earth and feas confin'd. Dry. juv. 

Coop’d in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden’s ftiv. Sat. 1 Q„ 

The Trojans, coop’d within their walls fo long. 

Unbar their gates, and iffue in a throng. _ Dryden’s /Eneid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coops the underftanding up within narrow bounds, and hindeis 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. , . Locke. 

7 hey are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the ftrieft guards of thofe whole intereft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they Ihould believe the lefs in 
them. _ Locke. 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. f. [coupe, French.] A motion in dancing. 

A CoRper. n. J [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome, 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers , by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdiction. Child. 

CodPERAGE. n.J. [from cooper.] The price paid tor cooper s 
work. 

To COOPERATE, v. n. [con and opera , Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many,- that per- 
haps would otherwife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon , Effay 6. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheft iatif- 
faction and privilege of coop crating to his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. To concur in producing the fame effeCL 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 2. 

All thefe caufes cooperating , muft, at laft, weaken their 
motion. Cbeyne’s Phil. Prin . 

The fpecial ads and impreflions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperate i 
with it, are fubjects beyond our reach and compreheniion. 

Rogers , Sermon 14. 

Cooperation, n.f [from cooperate.] The a£t of contri- 
buting; or concurring; to the fame end. 

We might work any effebl without and againft matter ; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Cooperative, adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

Coopera'tor. n.f [from cooperate.] He that, by joint en~ 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopt a'tion. n. f [ coopto , Latin.] Adoption ; affumption. 

COORDINATE, adj. [con and ordinatus , Latin.] Holding 
the fame rank; not being fubordinate. Thus fhell-fi{h may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, ernftateous and tefta- 
ceous ; each of which is again divided into many fpecies^ 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Thq word Analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difeourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank; 

in the fame relation ; without fubordination. 

Coop dinaten Ess. n.f [from coordinate.] The ftate of being 
coordinate. \ 

Coordination, n.f. [from coordinate.] The ftate of holding 
the fame rank ; of Handing in the fame relation to fomethin? 
higher ; collateralnefs. & 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination 
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